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OF THE ARGUMENT IN FAVOUR OF THE DOCTRINE 


OF UNIVERSAL RESTORATION, FROM THE NATURE 
OF MAN. 


A skilful artificer, in constructing a piece of machinery, modifies 
and combines its various parts so as to make them subservient to a 
particular purpose, and we estimate the perfection of the mechanism 
by the completeness with which every thing is included necessary te 
secure the intended result, and every thing avoided which may im. 
pede it. In the external frame of man, there is the most ex quisite 
adaptation of different parts to each other; the most beautiful results 
are designed and accomplished by contrivances, at one time extremes 
ly simple, at another wonde fully complicated, but at all times pere 
fectly wise and efficient. The external frame of man, however, is 
only a part, and a very inferior part of this wonderful microcosm ; 
and since such inimitable skill has been exerted in the construction 
of it, we must conciude that the whole nature of man is designed to 
answer some purpose, and if it be right to judge of the importance of 
the object, by the magnitude of the means employed to secure it, a 
purpose truly excellent. 

If we examine the higher faculties with which man is endowed, and 
judge of the purpose for which they are imparted, by that to which 
they are adapted, we cannot mistake the ends they are designed to 
answer. Allthe nobler properties by which he is distinguished, may 
de arranged with sufficient accuracy for the present purpose, under 
his intellectual powers, and his social and moral tendencies. He can 
observe the beauty and order of the world in woich he is placed; he 
can investigate the causes of its phenomena; he can ascertain the 
jaws by which it is governed; he can penetrate into the secret recese 
ses of nature, and contemplate the process by which many of the won- 
ders which surround him are formed; he can extend his view beyond 
the boundaries of his own world, calculate the distances ofthe worlds 
above him, ascertain thei: magnitude and trace their movements ; he 
can perform a still more difficult task ; he can retire into himself, inves» 
tigate the principles and propensities of his own nature, and reason 
Fespecting the very faculties by which he conducts the astonishing 
process of thought. Endowed with affections which lead him out of 
himself, and attach him to his fellow -beings, he can rejoice in their 
joy, and weep for their woe; he feels bound tothem by the most tens 
der and endearing ties; without their society, he is gloomy and sad; 
$9 long as he cherishes the generous affections in his intercourse 
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with them, cheerfulness smiles upon his features, and happiness di- 
lates his heart. He can sit in judgment on the nature of his own 
conduct, he feels indignation distinguish between good and evil, and 
while he glows with admiration at the contemplation of every generous 
and sublime affection and disgust at the selfishness which considers 
only its own good, and the vice which pursues it at the expense of the 
general happiness. He can hold intercourse with the Great Being who 
gavehim existence, and whocrowns him with good; and though amys- 
terious veil, which at present he cannot pierce, shrouds the Sove- 
reign Spirit from his mortal vision, yet he can feel a solemn and en- 
dearing consciousness that he is continually present with him; that 
he is above him, and beneath him, and around him; he can hear his 
voice instructing him in his duty, and perceive his hand directing 
him in his course, and rejoice in his promise, that he shall re-awake 
from the sleep of death, burst the fetters of the tomb, enjoy immor- 
tal youth, and pursue with unwearied step, through the, countless 
ages of eternity, attainments which rise higher and higher in infi- 
nite progression, and which perpetually fill and enlarge his capacity, 
Forgetting the enjoyments of the present life, which is but as a mo- 
ment of time compared with eternal duration, he is capable of acting 
with a view to his immortal dignity and happiness, and of resigning 
all which he now holds dear and valuable, if necessary, to promote 
his future felicity. 

Now, for what can a being thus wonderfully endowed be called 
into existence? For what are such faculties given him? To be for 
ever misdirected and abused; to be wasted on littleness and devoted 
to folly ; to adorn and secure the triumph of evil, and to afford to the 
universe an eternal spectacle of majestic desolation, and fallen and 
perverted grandeur? Or, to add to the beauty of the fair creation, 
by proving that one principle pervades it; that one Almighty power 
directs its Operation; that in the higher, as well as in the lower part 
of the works of God, nothing is made in vain; that the means are 
universally adapted to the end, and the end invariably secured by the 
means? , 

If this be net the case, how singular is it that man should furnish 
the only instance in the creation, of a complicated adaptation of means 
Which answer no end, or rather of an admirable and exalted provi- 
sion, entirely perverted from its purpose! If we examine any other 
part of the world, if we look beneath us or above us, we can per- 
ceive nothing analogous to it. All the inferior animals fulfil the ob- 
ject of their creation; they take no thought of to-morrow; they 
look not before nor after; the sun shines upon them, they bask in 
its beams, and are content: the verdant surface. of the earth presents 
them with a rich repast; they eat, they lie down to rest, they rise 
with the morning’s dawn, pursuing from day to day the same unva- 
rying round, and happy without knowing or desiring to know more. 
Those exalted intelligences of which we are accustomed to conceive 
as forming the highest orders of creation, and fulfilling the highest 
counsels of the Sovereign Spirit, however sublime their capacities. 
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and illimitable their desires, are filled with that adorable object which 
they continually contemplate and serve. Why, then, is man the only 
creature in the universe who possesses a nature which falsifies every 
appearance, and disappoints every expectaion; a capacity which 
enables him to soar with the Seraph, and a destiny which levels him 
with the brute? 

The few attainments which he at present makes, should by no 
means render it incredible, that his distant and advanced progress 
will be thus sublime; for those attainments, inconsiderable as they 
are, afford an animating assurance of his uliimate perfection. They 
form the commencement of a course, which as it is to continue 
through an interminable series of ages, so it must promote an illimi- 
table improvement. ‘hey may terminate, it is obvious, in a perfec- 
tion of knowledge and happiness, as great as the imagination can 
conceive ; for in order to do so, they require no change in their na- 
ture, but only an increase in their degree: the very acquisitions 
which an enlightened and virtuous man has already made, carried 
on to their possible extent, may place him at a point as high in the 
scale of creation, as that which the first-born Seraph at present oc- 
cupies. Nor does what we know of his past, oppose what we thus 
augur of his future progress. Who that saw Newton when an in- 
fant, leaning on his mother’s bosom, and had never witnessed an in- 
stance of a similar progress, would have believed that that little and 
fatuous creature would, in the short space of a few years, be able to 
Measure the distances of the stars, and to teach toa listening world, 
the laws which regulate their mighty movements? The attainments 
of such a being in his progress from infancy to manhood, are infi- 
nitely more wonderful than any which we suppose him afterwards 
to make: for in the one case, it is an astonishing progress commenc- 
ing from nothing; in the other, it is only the continuance of a course 
already greatly advanced: so that it is not even so incredible, that a 
man should arrive at the attainments of an angel, as that an infant 
should gain the acquisitions of a man. 

Neither ought any present neglect or perversion of his powers, 
togbring doubt upon our conclusion, that his ultimate destiny will be 
thus great and sublime: for a temporary and partial obstruction to 
his progress may be beneficial, and it is evidently the design of his 
Creator to lead him on to perfection by slow degrees, and from alow 
origin. At all events, it is certain that every human being possesses 
acapacity for this illimitabie improvement, and that if the great ma- 
jority of mankind are to continue for ever ignorant, vicious and mises 
rable, this capacity, unlike any thing else in the creation, is given in 
vain. 

And, however great and lamentable the present errors and 
imperfections of mankind may be, yet it is obvious that they have 


made, and that they are making, a gradual advancement towards. 


a better state. Already they have gained much, and what they have 
acquired they will retain. Never was their knowledge so varied 
and extensive as itis at present; never were they in such favourable 
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circumstances for enlarging and perfecting their acquisitions: the 
art of printing secures to the latest posterity every valuable discove 
ery, and the system of education, which is daily improving, and 
which is actually extending its benefits to vast multitudes, renders 
the general diffusion of knowledge easy and rapid. In many instan. 
ces we at present iecognize such a liberality of thinking among the 
common people, as would have been sought in vain, a few years ago, 
in the most enlightened philosophers ; and the youth now commen. 
ces his career where the aged used to terminate their course. It is 
impossible to foresee where this will end; it is impossible to predict 
the extent to which this improvement may be carried, or the influ- 
ence it may have in diffusing an enlightened and comprehensive view 
of what is wise and just in conduct, in checking the indulgence of 
gross selfishness, in controlling the turbulent, and eradicating the 
malignant passions, and in forming virtuous and benevolent habits. 

But even though all this should be a dream, and we should be 
obliged to admit the melancholy conclusion, that error and misery 
are connected by an indissoluble bond with the present state, and 
that the experience of the past, and the discove:ies of the future, will 
avail nothing to deliver mankind from their influence ; yet, if there 
be a hereafter, surely it is more reasonable to conclude, that these 
disorders will cease then, that the discipline under which the mind 
willbe placed in this new state of being will correct, not increase its 
perversion, and that, instructed by experience, and purified by suffer. 
ing, it will at length see objects as they are, and estimate them as it 
ought, affording to its faculties their proper exertion, and to its af- 
fections their proper enjoyment, than, that its errors will continue 
through endless ages, or ull they have effected its utter destruction. 

To all this reasoning, however, which should seem no less solid 
than cheering, it has been objected, that the fundamental principle 
upon which it is founded, is not just; that the strict connection which 
jt supposes between the purpose and the event, does not invariably 
happen ; that there are in nature adaptations which do not always se- 
cure the intended result, designs which are not completed, and that 
in fact there are many cases in which the object of nature is evident- 
ly and completely defeated ; that every blossom, for example, does 
not ripen into fruit, nor every embryo attain the .maturity of 
which it :8 capable; that in every instance of this kind, there is as 
great a failure of the design of the Deity, as can well be imagined, 
and that as this is not supposed to be inconsistent with his pertec- 
tions, so there may be the same apparent frustration of his plan with 
regard to human beings, without any impeachment of his wisdom or 
goodness. 

To this objection, which is much more ingenious than solid, two 
answers may be given. In the first place, it may be replied, that 
though all analogical reasoning is founded upon acomparison of the 
lowe: with the higher parts of creation, and of the higher with the 
lower, yet this objection supposes that comparison to be carried fare 
ther than it can justly be extended, namely, to the final destiny of 
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‘sreatures of different orders. Because a being of an inferior order 
terminates its existence at a certain period, and with certain pheno- 
mead, We cannot conciude that a being of a superior order will do 
the same. <A striking conformity between a particalar organization 
in a fly and a a man, may lead to the conclusion that that organization 
is designed to answer a similar purpose in both. This deduction 
from analogy is fair and conclusive. But, if because at a certain pe- 
riod, this insect changes its state, and loses thereby its conscious exe 
istence, it be inferred, that a change of state in man, in many ree 
spects similar, is also attended witha final loss of conscious existence, 
this deduction from analogy is not fair and conclusive; because there 
my be something in the nature of a being possessing the faculties 
of a man, to prevent that change from being final, which may not ex- 
ist in an insect possessing only the properties of a fly: being already 
distinguished from the fly by the faculty of reason, he may possesg 
this other distinctive property of surviving his apparent dissolution ; 
or their common Creator may have something in view, by appoint 
ine the change in the one which he may not have in the other. The 
analozy to this extent, therefore, does not hold: but te this extent, 
the objection under consideration supposes it to hold; for it suppos 
ses that human beings may -be prematurely destroyed, because the 
rudiments of an iusect or vegetable are so. It is, therefore a false 
analogy. 

Another very important view may be taken of this subject. Nos 
thing is more evident, than that in many instances, the interior part 
of the creation is made chiefly, if not entirely, for the use of the su- 
perior, The vegetable world is formed for the animal, and in like 
manner to minister to the convenience and comfort of the higher, 
appears in many cases to be the final cause of the existence of the 
Jower orders of the animal creation; and, supposing these lower ore. 
ders to be at the same time happy, «s tar as they wre capable of bee 
ing so, (which is always the case¢,) this is a plan of admirable wisdom 
and beauty. Supposing, for example, it were wise and good in the 
Deity to give to the superior animals of our globe their present con- 
stitution, a constitution, that is, to the support of which, many of the 
inferior animals are necessary, then it is an instance of wisdom and 
yoodness to make such a provision, that these fruits and animals stall 
always sufficiently abound: for were they, from any cause to fail, the 
most disastrous consequences must ensue, to those higher orders, 
for which, chiefly, the inferior exist. Now, the only way by which 
it seems possible, by a general law, and we have seen that it is by 
general laws that the Deity executes the purposes of his government,) 
to guard against such a calamity, is to provide in every period more 
of these inferior beings than is absolutely necessary at any; and there 
will appear the greater wisdom in this appointment, When it is con- 
sidered that beauty and enjoyment will be muliiplicd by it in the ex- 
act degree in whiah the superabundance may prevail. Tor this care, 
therefore, to provide for possible as well as actual existence, We sce 
the most benevolent reason, so that, though every blossom do not s- 
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pen into fruit, nor every embryo develope its latent faculties, this is 
so far from being a proof of the frustration of the plan of the Deity, 
that it is the reverse; since this superabundant provision is the very 
means he has adopted to secure his purpose. These blossoms and 
embryos, theugh they perish, fulfil the design of their creation: had 
they been necessary, they were ready to ripen into maturity to sups« 
ply the want which might exist; but not being needed, they read an 
instructive lesson to the Intelligent creation, saying to it— Behold 
the never-failing care of your Creator to secure your happiness !” 
and then are seen no more. 

In the second place, when from the failure of the blossom, and the 
destruction of the embryo, it is urged, that there may be a similar 
loss in regard to human beings, it may be replied, that there is 
really no sort of parallel between the two cases. Every blossom, 
it is true, does not ripen into its proper fruit, nor every embryo 
grow into a perfect animal, yet neither is any blossom or embryo 
ferverted from its genuine nature, into one which is opposite. 
Every blossom of an apple does not ultimately form an apple, but 
neither does it become a poisonous fruit: every embryo does not 
grow into a perfect animal, but neither does it degenerate into a 
disgusting monster. But the doctrine which teaches that man was 
created for purity and happiness, but that he wil) continue for ever 
vicious and miserable, and that which teaches that he will remain so 
for unknown ages, and then be destroyed, not only supposes that he 
does not attain his proper nature, but that it becomes perverted into 
that which is directly opposite. It supposes what never takes 
place, what is not only not supported by any analogy of nature, but 
what all analogy contradicts ; it supposes a change infinitely greater 
than would happen, were the blossom of an apple, to fail in forming 
an apple and ripen into hemlock, or the embryo of a lamb, instead of 
producing the most innoxious of animals, to grow into an adder. 
Nothing like this ever takes place in any of the works of God with 
which we are acquainted: it is reasonable, therefore, to conclude, that it 
will not occur in his highest and noblest. Were this example adduced 
to shew, that the same Avnd of failure might take place among human 
beings, that those human embryos, for instance, which never see 
Jight, and those infants which die before the developement of their 
faculties, perish, there would thus far be some analogy between the 
two cases, and that which happened to the one, might with some show 
of reason be supposed to befal the other; but for the reasons assigned, 
in the first answer to this objection, the conclusion would not be 
valid even thus far, and farther than this, it could not possibly go. 
To argue from it, that man, whose nature fits him for the attain- 
ments of an angel, not only falls short of these acquisitions, but 
degenerates into a malignant spirit, is altogether gratuitous and 
unfounded: there is no analogy between the one case and the other. 

In a word, both the doctrine which teaches that man will go on to 
sin and suffer forever, and that which maintains that he wiil do so 
for unknown ages, and then be destroyed, must be founded either 
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upon the principles that the Deity, when offended, is not to be 
appeased, or that man, when he has departed from the path of 
rectitude, Js not to be reclaimed. No one wiil venture to maintain, 
that the Deity is unappeasable, and to suppose that he is unable to 
recluim his offending offspring, is equally absurd. 

Indeed, from what we know of man’s najure, and of the adapta. 
tion of the moral government of his Creator to it, we can clearly 
perceive 4ow he may be reclaimed, even from the lowest depths 
of guilt. 

He is the creature of circumstance. He is made what he is, 
entirely by the train of events which have betfailen him. The pow- 
ers with which he is endowed, have been called into action by 
surrounding objects, and the nature of that action has been deter- 
mined, by that of the objects which have induced it. Had the 
situation of any human being varied in the least, there must have 
been a proportionable difference in his character. 

Lhis is so true, that any being who had entirely in his own hands 
the direction of the events of the world, and who possessed a per- 
fect knowledge of the nature of man, might make his character 
whatever he pleased. There is no affection, however fixed, which 
he might not change, mo habit, however inveterate, which he might 
not eradicate. And this he might effect, as we have already shewn, 
without putting the least constvaint upon the will, or making the 
slightest infringement on the liberty of the moral agent; for, by 
changing his circumstances, he might alter his volition, and thus 
excite in him the desire to do or to be, whatever he might wish him 
to accomplish or to become. 

Now this direction of events, and this knowledge of character, the 
Deity is always supposed to possess in a supreme and perfect de- 
gree. There is nothing which he does not know; nothing which 
he cannot accomplish. Suppose then, it is his will to reclaim a 
person who has lost all taste for goodness, and contracted the most 
inveterate habits of vice. The reformation of such a being, is a 
thing in itself possible. As, then the Deity knows every thing, he 
must perceive what circumstances will be adequate to produce the 
requisite change, and as he can do every thing, it must be in his 
power to cause this train of events to happen. Here then, is a 
power abundantly adequate to accomplish whatever may be neces- 
sary. . 

That this formation of the character of man, by the circumstan- 
ces in which he is placed, ts perpetually going on, under the divine 
direction, in the present state, is acknowledged on all hands, and 
constitutes what is termed the moral government of God. Now 
the defect of every scheme but that which is the object of this 
reasoning to establish, is, that it makes the operation of this moral 
government to cease with the present state. But if the wicked are 
to exist hereafter, it is certain that they must be placed in some 
circumstances or other; these circumstances must have some ef- 
fect upon their minds, and the nature of that effect, whether it be 
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such as to conirm them in their vicious course, or to reciaim them 
from it, must entirely depend upon these circumstances. It is a 
being of perfect wisdoin and goodness, upon whom their appoint- 
ment depends. Can we then doubt of their nature and tendency ? 

Let the mind then seriously consider what the human nature is 
that it is capable of pure, refined and exalted nappiness in an illimi- 
table degree ; that it is made for the enjoyment of this felicity ; that 
its benevolent author exercises over it a continual government 
which tends to remove, and which, if its operation continue, must 
ultimately remove all that 1s opposed to it; and determine which 
scheme 1s most probable, that which teaches that the great majority 
of mankind shall never taste of happiness, but suffer the most intol- 
erable and unmerited anguish during an endless being; or that 
Which affirms, that after having endured this wniserv for unknown 
ages, they shall be forever blotted out of existence ; or that which 
maintains, that all which their Maker destened concerning them, 
shall come to pass; that the very sin and suffering which afflict 
them, shall be the means of working out their final purity and hap- 
piness, and that tney shail accomplish this in so excellent and pcre 
fect a manner, as triumphantly to prove, that notwithstanding all our 
present difficulties about the existence of natural and moral evil, 
THE BENEVOLENT PARENT OF MANKIND HAS ACCOMPLISHED THE 
BEST END RY THE WISEST MEANS. If the latter opmmion be indeed 
favored by these two great principles, the perfections of God and 
the nature of man, its truth must be considered as established. 

—s3 
IN THE PRESS, 

And will shortly be published at this Office, a Pamphlet of 64 pa- 
ges, entitled “ ANCIENT UNIVERSALISM, aS taught by Christ and his 
Apostles; in Reply to a Pamphlet, entitled * Hemarks on the Distine 
gushing doctrine of Modern Untversalism, which teaches that there is 
no Hell,’ &c.* By Adam Empie, A. M. Pastor of St. James’s Church, 
Wilmington,’ (N. C.) By Abner Kneeland. Gos, fer, 
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MISSIONARY FRAUD. 

In several successive reports of the Society tor the propagation of 
the Gospel in Foreign parts, mention was made of the School upon 
the Madras system, established in a certain settlement in News 
foundiand, called Z'wilinyete, by a Mr. Leigh, a magistrate there, to 
whom “ an adequate supply of national school-books, slates, &c. was 
sent for the purpose.” ‘The progress of the school was spoken of; 
it was said tobe ‘well attended,” and to have produced a very 
beneficial alteration in the conduct and manners of the inhabitants. 
—Whratis the fact? Vo such school ever existed at Twillingate! V 
Mr. Leigh ever furnished the materials to the Society for their 
report, he must have dreamed of the school, or written his account 
under the influence of opium! The Newtoundland people are un- 
grateful enough, also, to be dissatisfied with the religious teachers 
appointed them, London Examiner, 
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FOR THE UNIVERSALIST. 
The character and conduct of every man is formed and governed 
in a great degree by his ideas of God. Whether Christian or Hea- 
then, this has always been the case, and no doubt always will. 
When the idolatrous Babylonians who worshipped the sun, were 
informed that it had retrograded fifteen degrees upon the dial of 
Ahaz, in confirmation of the promise of God to Hezekiah, they at 
once concluded to respect him whom their God (the sun) respected. 
Of course they sent messengers with presents to Hezekiah, to con- 
gratulate him upon his recovery from sickness. When the Jews 
concluded that God loved the righteous and hated sinners, they 
inferred, that Jesus was not sent of God, because he associated and 
ate with publicans and sinners. ‘There is no reason to doubt, that 
modern phrases act upon the same principle. They suppose that 
God is so far partial as to elect some men and angels and not others ; 
and therefore, they believe, that some will be eternally damned, 
while others, who are no better in any respect, will be eternally 
saved, for no other reason than that it seemed good to the Almighty 
to manifest his sovereignty in this way. Aside from this reason, the 
doctrine of endless misery would have been abandoned centuries 
ago. As soon as any acquire sufficient knowledge of God, to con- 
vince them that he loves sinners, they give up the doctrine above 
named, and become Universalists —Men who believe God gave being 
to the universe, not for the sake of displaying his vindictive wrath, 
and having culprits to remind him of his supreme sovereignty, but 
that his offspring might know and enjoy his perfections, receive 
happiness from his fullness, partake of, and testify his benevolence, 
are active in promoting the purposes of his goodness, and in ad- 
vancing their own and others present and future welfare.—The 
man who believes it’ was the design of God in bringing so many 
millions of rational beings into existence, to communicate present, 
future and endless good to all, will delight to cherish sentiments of 
love and gratitude towards God, for his unbounded benevolence.— 
The name of Jesus, who is “all in all” in the mediatorial kingdom, 
is music in his ears, joy in his heart, and an influential example in 
his life. His religion being of a social nature, is diffused throughout 
the domestic and social relations: and sheds its influence over every 
kindred of every clime. He believes God “is of one mind and none 
can turn him,” and that Jesus is “the brightness of the Father’s 
glory, and the express image of his person.” Of course he can 
never be convinced, that the kind, meek, and humble son of Mary, 
who manifested his love to mankind in every possible way, will ever 
appear in a different character, armed with vengeance against the 
offspring of God, determined to destroy those he before came to 
redeem, and possessing the malevolent dispositions and passions 
Which he forbids in others. 


He who said “Jay aside all malice,’ could feel none, and he that 


required us * to love our enemies,” could not require the disciple to 

be +“ above his Lord” in point of goodness: but we are exhorted to 

Possess “the same mind which was also in Christ Jesus”’ Wence 
36 
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the truc believer says—I love my enemies, because Christ loved his 
—I forgive all, because Christ forgave all—I will pray for all, be- 
cause he prayed for all—I will do good to all, because he did 
good toall, even to the evil and unthankful. Hence instead of feeling 
malicious towards such as think favorably of partial creeds, and sys- 
tems of faith, being ignorant of God’s impartial wisdom which is 
from above ; the heaven-taught disciple says,—-pity, compassion and 
charity only are due to such as are “ignorant, and them that are out 
of the way.” As well may mountains of eternal ice produce Ara- 
bian spices, as those who are filled with zeal not according to know. 
ledge, with inconsistency, partiality, and unmerciful cruelty, can 
bring forth the fruits of the spirit, such as love, joy, peace, long- 
suffering, gentleness, goodness and faith ! 

When men are convinced, that the pure precepts of Jesus re- 
quire nothing but what is calculated to alleviate their miseries, elevate 
their affections, perpetuate their enjoyments, and make them ra- 
tionally and universally happy, they will no longer refuse to obey 
them. Let us fervently pray, that all may ‘‘be taught of God,” and 
learn that vice is the prolific source of misery ; and knowledge, faith, 
and virtue the fountains of honor, peace and glory. N. D. 

| -—_—__—] 
From the (N. Y.) Gospel Herald. 
LETTERS ON ELECTION—BY RICHARD WRIGHT, OF GLASGOW, (sCOT.) 

Dear Sir,—From the faithful records of the dispensations and 
dealings of God with his creatures in ages past, from the sure word 
of prophecy, by which we are informed of what shall take place in 
ages to come, from the holy Scriptures at large, we may learn this 
grand truth, that the end to which Jehovah will ultimately conduct 
all his creatures, the state in which he will finally place them is 
the same to which he intended bringing them, and in which he 
determined they should be placed, when he first gave them existence. 
To that end all the dispensations of providence and of grace, of 
mercy and of judgment, running through successive ages, to the 
final consummation, are and ever will be subservient. When we 
view any particular dispensation of the Most High, or contemplate 
his dealings with any particular part of his creatures, we ought to 
remember that we have before us in that instance, only a part of the 
astonishing system of divine government which comprehends al! 
creatures, periods, and events, in all their circumstances, and com- 
bines them together in one amazing whole; which, in its develope- 
ment, will display every divine perfection, and lay open every source of 
improvement and happiness, for the perfecting of every derived 
existence in the universe. The dispensations of God which have 
been unfolded, and those which remain to be unfolded in the fulness 
of times, are not final ends, but means leading to one great and ulti- 
mate end: they are distinct, yet connected branches of that abso- 
lutely perfect plan of divine operations which originated in infinite 
love, is carried on by unerring wisdom, almighty power, and unbound- 
ed goodness, and which must issue in God’s being all in all. If 
hese remarks be just. we may reason from them as given premises, 
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should we meet with an instance of God’s having chosen individuals, 
and endowed them with special favors, without his having avowed, 
at the same time, that his design in the bestowment of such peculiar 
grace, was the general good of his creatures: for if enough be said 
in the scriptures to establish the foregoing view of the divine go- 
vernment, it must be applicable in every particular case. 

In my last Letter, I attempted to prove that Abram was chosen of 
God, and made an object of his peculiar favor: that his being chosen 
to become a recipient of special blessings was a step towards the 
blessing of all the families of the earth; that the promise made to 
him extends to his seed, both natural and spiritual, and that as the 
dealing of God with him was a step towards the blessing of all man- 
kind, so the choice of, and divine favors bestowed upon his seed, are 
successive steps leading to the same end. We shall, in this Letter, 
attempt to show how the same gracious plan was carried forward by 
the dealings of Jehovah with his descendants Isaac and Ishmael. 

Jehovah who chose and resolved to bless Abram and his seed, 
likewise resolved to bless all families of the earth in him: the same 
wisdom, power, love, and faithfulness, by which the one is 
accomplished, are equally engaged to effect the other: therefore, 
when we see the divine perfections overcoming all opposition to his 
great designs in one instance, it is an earnest of their complete triumph 
over all the obstacles that can arise to prevent the full accomplish- 
ment of his designs, in every instance. Some persons who oppose 
the doctrine of universal restoration, contend, that so far as relates 
to God’s chosen people, his counsel shall stand, and he will do all his 
pleasure, that nothing on earth or hell can prevent their being finally 
brought to enjoy all the grace and glory which he intended they 
should enjoy ; but as to the rest of mankind, (they seem to think,) 
whatever kindness the Lord may have towards them, whatever 
eracious designs he may have formed for their happiness, they have 
rendered, and will render absolutely useless, have defeated his de- 
signs, and will forever do so; therefore, his counsel respecting them 
must totally fall to the ground, his pleasure never be done. Accord- 
ing to which, all the steps God hath taken for the recovery of 
multitudes of his creatures, will to all eternity be lost labor, whatever 
he hath done, or ever shall do, to or for them, either in mercy or in 
judgment, will be quite nugatory, never producing the effect which 
he desired. It may fairly be demanded, how it can be, that infinite 
wisdom should succeed so well in the choice of means to accomplish 
the divine purposes in the one case, yet prove totally unsuccessful in 
the other; that eternal power should be able to place the divine 
counsel immoveable on its basis in the one instance, and not to be 
able to prevent its falling prostrate, and dashing itself in pieces, like 
the Philistine God, in the other; that divine love should employ all 
the resources of wisdom and power, to pursue, recover, bring to its 
embraces its objects, and perform all its pleasure upon them in the 
one case, yet never recover, embrace, or perform its pleasure, upon 
those who are loved by God in the other? 

It has sometimes been demanded, with an air of triumph, by 
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what means the wicked, who die in their sins, will be recovered, 
and how it can be expected that any means should be effectual, after 
the gospel, with all its blessings, is found to have no effect upon 
them? Without stopping to point out what means will be employed 
for the effecting of this great purpose, it is sufficient for my present 
design to observe, that if their restoration be an event foretold in 
the Scriptures, we may rest satisfied that infinite wisdom will find 
means, eternal power adopt them, immutable love direct them to 
the benevolent end, and the absolute faithfulness of God for his 
immortal honor, secure their efficacy. The fact is, men are slow 
of heart to believe that events will take place, the efficient cause of 
which is to be found, neither in nature; nor in existing circumstan- 
ces; thus it was with Abram and his wife, much as they desired a 
son, positively as God had promised them a numerous progeny, 
they still demurred, they knew not how to conceive it credible or 
possible. that, at their time of life, they should be blest with offspring. 
After having spent the prime of their days childless, when arrived 
at such an age that nature itself, and all the existing circumstances, 
seemed to forbid all expectation of Sarah’s having a child, the Jost 
High, contrary to the usual course of things, notwithstanding the 
obstacles which existed were insurmountable to every thing but 
divine power, visited Sarah, and she brought forth a child of pro- 
mise. God could have made Sarah fruitful before, she might have 
had a son, ere such circumstances existed as seemed to render such 
an event impossible ; but it seems Jehovah, in the first step towards 
the accomplishment of his promise to Abram, chose to display his 
mighty power in triumphing over the greatest difficulties, that the 
accomplishment of it, in no instance, might seem improbable. The 
same power which triumphed in the fulfilment of the promise in 
this first instance, will triumph in the fulfilment of all that it 
contains. 

Isaac, even before he was born, was chosen of the Lord, to stand 
related to him, by a peculiar covenant, and to be heir with Abram of 
the same promise, Gen. xvii. 7, and 19. Heb. ix. 9. Jehovah 
chose him to be the progenitor of the peculiar seed, he renewed 
the manifestations and promises to him, which he had before afford- 
ed to his father, Gen. xxi. 12. xxvi. 2, 3, 4, and throughout treated 
him as an object of his peculiar choice and favor. The peculiarity 
of the divine conduct towards Isaac, is so evident, and the distin- 
guishing nature of the blessings conferred upon him, so manifest, 
that I know not how either the one or the other can be questioned. 
He was not only distinguished by the peculiar favors which the 
Almighty bestowed upon him from men in’ general, but from Ish- 
mael, who was equally Abraham’s son, in particular. He was a 
child of promise, and the promise-fulfilling God did every thing for 
him that could make him appear an eminent object of his peculiar 
regard JI see not how any one, with the case of Isaac before him, 
can fairly deny that particular election, and peculiar favor, are com- 
prehended in the divine dispensations. 

It may be asked, how the non-election of Ishmael, and his depri- 
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vation of the special favors bestowed upon Isaac, can be reconciled 
with the supposition of his being an object of the divine love, and 
with the supposed beneficent tendency of such peculiar dispensations ? 
Before I answer this enquiry, I would propose several others Are 
not all the dispensations of God arranged and combined together in 
one perfect system, with the most consummate wisdom? Is not the 
design of the whole system of the divine operations, consequently of 
each particular part, to produce the greatest and most universal 
good to the creation at large? Was not the choosing and distin- 
guishing an individual, at the time, and in the manner, in which 
God chose and distinguished Isaac, a necessary step in the wonder- 
ful concatenation of events, by which all the truth and grace of 
Jehovah should be brought to light, a step with which stood con- 
nected, and on which, in some sort, depended, the developement of 
the whole economy of divine love? If such a step was necessary to 
the carrying into effect the plans of divine wisdom and love, which had 
for their object the happiness of the world, how could it be otherwise 
than beneficent to Ishmael and his posterity, as a part of the world: 
or otherwise than compatible with the love of God to him? Can 
we negative any one of the above questions, without virtually denying 
the infinite wisdom and goodness of God? 

Though Ishmaeland his posterity were not chosen and distinguished 
in the same manner as Isaac and his posterity, yet that his and their 
greatest advantage was comprehended in such peculiar dispensations, 
is, I think, capable of the fullest proof, not only from the general 
principles argued above, but also from express declarations of Scrip- 
ture. Before Ishmael was born, Jehovah gave his mother a promise 
concerning him and his posterity, Gen. xvi. 10, 12. Before Isaac 
was born, the Lord declared he had blessed Ishmael ; the declaration 
was made at the very time when the covenant of peculiarity was 
declared to attach to the former, which shewed that the peculiar 
favors reserved for the one, did not prevent the bestowment of the 
blessings of God upon the other; the latter, as well as the former, 
was comprehended in the covenant made with Abram, for he receiv- 
ed the sign of it in his flesh, which had he not done, he would net 
have broken the covenant, Gen. xvii. but to talk of any man’s break- 
ing a covenant with which he has nothing to do, would be absurd. 
If it be said that Ishmael was cast out of Abram’s family, the reason 
of his being cast out is evident, it was because he was found mocking 
at an event which ought to have made him rejoice, not the pecu- 
liarity of the Lord’s conduct to Isaac, but his own behavior was the 
cause of his being castout. Jehovah informed Abram, that though 
he was cast out, he would not desert him, that he would make a 
nation of him, which was a confirmation of the blessings before 
pronounced upon him: and we find, when the lad was in distress 
in the wilderness, God hearkened unto his voice, manifested his 
tender care over him, and renewed his promise concerning him, Gen. 
Xxi. The particular conduct of divine Providence towards the 
descendants of Ishmael, to the present day, forms a striking exem- 
plification of the truth of the scriptures, and proves that they have 
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never been forgotten by the God of Abram. The posterity of 
Ishmael were not prevented participating in the scriptural advanta- 
ges of the former dispensation; the way was open for them to 
become proselytes to it. Under the present dispensation, the gos- 
pel, with all its blessings, is directed to them as well as to the rest of 
mankind ; and in the universal restoration, their whole race must be 
comprehended. ‘whe avowed design of the Lord, in the peculiar 
blessings bestowed upon Isaac and his seed, was the blessing or 
making happy all the nations of the earth, Gen. xxvi. 3, 4, which 
connects with the election of that patriarch and his descendants, and 
all the special favors bestowed upon him and them, the ultimate 
happiness of mankind at large. 

Ishmael has been considered by many as one of those whom God 
is supposed to have passed by, without any design of blessing them ; 
we have seen that this was by no means the case; nor, in fact, 
has the Most High any more deserted those who are net elected, or 
ceased to design their happiness, than he deserted the son of Hagar. 

The apostle Paul brings forward the case of Isaac and Ishmael, 
as allegorical, Gal. iv. upon which, at present, I shall make but this 
one remark; if Isaac, the child of promise, was a type of all the 
children of promise, and if the election of, and blessing bestowed 
upon the former, were steps towards the blessings of all mankind, 
then the same thing may be concluded respecting the choice of, and 
blessings bestowed upon the latter. 

I have not abridged this letter in the manner I intended, as you 
wished me not to do it. I remain, dear Sir, yours in the bonds of 
the gospel. 

From the Trenton Emporium, 
DON’T WRONG YOURSELF. 

Doubtless many a one will think the admonitory sentence, which 
stands at the head of this essay, a very unnecessary one, and say to 
himself, the man who needs such advice, who is witless enough to 
wrong himself in any matter, must be a simpleton indeed. But stay 
a moment, gentle reader—don’t decide hastily in this matter; de- 
pend upon it, if we never received an injury but such as came from 
the hands of others, we should escape many a sorrowful dilemma. 
With all our cunning, calculating, and pains-taking wisdom, and 
with all our self-love, we do often cheat ourselves most mischievous- 
ly; and a little examination and reflection will be sufficient to teach 
us, ay, the most dishonest, for perchance there may be some such 
among us, that however craftily we may have over-reached others, 
we have ten times more ingeniously over-reached ourselves—and 
that the caution is far from being inappropos—Don’t wrong yourself. 

In how many thousand instances do men wrong themselves by 
the excessive indulgence of their appetites. Only look at the ¢Aler— 
Jook at him at home, in the midst of poverty and want; disconso- 
late, gloomy and melancholy; a wretched family around him; a 
hopeless prospect before; look at him abroad, dishonered and 
despised, ruining day by day his health, and spending his substance, 
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his hopes, his character, his happiness, his all, over the intoxicating 
bowl—yes, look at him, and say, if he does not need to be warned, 
and warned, against injuring himself. Note then the man of //ea- 
sure—how he destroys his health, and stabs his constitution, and 
renders himself miserable, for the momentary gratification of his 
passions—the man who while engaged in the employment of killing 
time, absolutely kills himself—and say, is it not misery—self-inflict- 
ed misery—and, great as seems the paradox, is not such an one his 
own enemy? How many, too, under the influence of amdition, 
sacrifice peace and conscience on the altar of fame; or, stimulated 
by an inordinate love of wealth, toil all their lives long, and deny 
themselves the ordinary comforts of life. Look, yes, look at the 
world of mankind, and say, if there is not room enough for the 
admonition—Don’t wrong yourself. 

We may and do not only wrong ourselves often, by an improper 
indulgence of the appetites with which nature has gifted us, that 
they might be exercised toward the promotion of our happiness, but 
we repeatedly and frequently suffer our /asstons to injure us in a 
variety of ways. Anger, which is the worst master in the world, and 
under the influence of which we never do a right thing, or act or 
speak without afterwards regretting it—malce, which burns upon 
the heart and torments its victim night and day, and in the same 
bosom with which, happiness never dwells—envy, that ever fruitful 
source of bitterness and misery; and jealousy, which turns the 
human heart into a Pandemonium,—all these and more, reign, with 
a powerful sway, over'the human family; yet reign by the con- 
sent of their subjects, not by virtue of their own power. And who, 
that feels the workings of secret passion, needs not the monitory 
voice—Don’t wrong yourself. 

Besides all this, we wrong ourselves in numberless instances by 
our indolence, when we suffer our golden sands of time to run unim- 
proved away, instead of purchasing something valuable with every 
hour we expend, that we may be rich in intellect, rich in happiness, 
rich in hope, when the winter of life approaches and finds us poor 
in days.—By our thoughtlessness, which exposes us to repeated losses 
and to frequent pain—by our f#rride, which is the source of a thou- 
sand mortifications and disappointments—by our extravagance, 
which so often ruins men, in temporal matters at least —But the 
catalogue is endless. 

Heaven has given us rational powers; we can reason and decide; 
and we know, we all know, that we often wrong ourselves. But why 
should we do so? Exposed as we are to be wronged by others—to 
suffer from numberless causes beyond our control—surely we ought 
not to augment, by our own conduct, the measure of our ills. The 
flood-gates of sorrow will be opened wide enough; the storm will 
beat wtih sufficient force on our heads, without our assisting to open 
wider the one, or add to the violence of the other, 

I have often thought, in observing the conduct of others, and in 
scrutinizing my own too, how much a little practical wisdom. would 
save most of us, in the course of a life of ordinary lengti. I say 
firactical -wisdom, because it is a different thing from that which 
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genius often bodies forth in beautiful ¢heortes—it may exist in the 
Aead, and even flow copiousty from the tongue, but yet never reach 
or affect the actions. Still, however, good advice is not the less neces- 
sary. Mine is simple and easily remembered—Don’t wrong yourself. 
== 
FROM THE UNITED STATES LITERARY GAZETTE. 


THE RESTORATION OF ISRAEL. 


Mountains of Israel! rear on high 
Your summits, crown’d with verdure new, 
And spread your branches to the sky, 
Refulgent with celestial dew ; 
O’er Jordan’s stream or gentle flow, 
And Judah’s peaceful valleys smile, 
And far reflect the lovely glow 
Where ocean’s waves incessant toil. 


See where the scatter’d tribes return, 
Their slavery is burst at length, 
And purer flames to Jesus burn, 
And Zion girds on her new strength , 
New cities bloom along the plain, 
New temples to Jehovah rise, 
The kindling voice of praise again 
Pours its swect anthems to the skies. 


The fruitful ficlds again are blest, 
And yellow harvest smiles around ; 
Sweet scenes of heavenly joy and rest, 
Where peace and innocence are found | 
The bloody sacrifice no more 
Shall smoke upon the altars high,— 
But ardent hearts from hill to shore 
Send grateful incense to the sky. 


The jubilee of man is near, 

When earth, as heaven, shall own his reign ; 
He comes to wipe the mourner’s tear, 

And cleanse the heart trom sin and pain. 
Praise him, ye tribes of Israel! Praise 

The King who ransom’d you from wo ; 
Nations! the hymn of triumph raise, 

And bid the song of rapture flow ! 

NOTICE.—Agents and subscribers to the UniveERsALrs?, who 
have, by agreement or otherwise, omitted to transmit pay for the 
same are informed, that all monies due on the first September last, and 
all payments to be made for the said paper, should be made to the 
present Editor. 

New Methodists. —A number of Methodists in New York, becom- 
ing dissatisfied with the managemeut of their priests and bishops, 
refused, in 1820, to submit to their unequal and rigorous discipline, 
and organized themselves into a ‘ Methodist Society,” leaving out 
the word “ Episcopal.” Since that time, they have progressed won- 
derfully, and can now, in the Rochester and New York Conferences, 
boast of having seventy preachers. —/vriendly Visitor. 


PHILADELPHIA.—Printed by Atkinson & Alexander, No. 53 Market st. 
where subscriptions will be received ; and by the Editor, Wood st, above Tenth 
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